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We are surprised, however, to learn that the state of education 
during the years covered by this study (1625-1791) was as 
deplorably backward in the Province of Quebec as it was among 
the masses in England during this same period. The reader feels 
that Dr. Riddell might have gone into the matter more thoroughly, 
or at least have given us quotations which would offset the rather 
partial view Hugh Finlay took in 1784, that not a man in five 
hundred of them could read and that probably it was the 
policy of the French clergy "to keep them in the dark, as 
it is a favorite tenet of the Roman Catholic Priests that igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion." 



La Cuestion Religiosa en Mexico, 6 sea, Vida de Benito Juarez. 

By Regis Planchet. Rome: F. Pustet, 1906. Pp. 319. 

Father Planchet has gathered together in this volume a 
mass of evidence to prove three points: first, that Juarez, the 
popular idol of Mexican liberalism, was neither a patriot nor an 
honest man, but a self-seeking, avaricious, stubborn despot; 
secondly, that the destruction of all religion was and is the object 
of the liberal party of Mexico and the present Mexican Constitu- 
tion; and thirdly, that the liberal party was imposed upon the 
people of Mexico by the United States Government. "The 
curious feature, and perhaps the only merit of the book," the 
author says in his preface, is the fact that it is a compilation from 
the writings of the most eminent members of the liberal party 
in Mexico; and while there are those who will not be disposed to 
accept the evidence here collected as conclusive proof of the 
author's thesis, it can hardly be denied that he has presented a 
strong argument for the affirmative. 

The popular idea of Juarez is expressed by Hubert Bancroft 
(Mexico, v, 389) in these words : 

"Juarez has ever an unfaltering faith in his own mission. 
Old traditions he ignored; petty wrangles and temporizing 
policies he despised. Heeding only the dictates of duty, he op- 
posed an iron will to the torrent of personal ambitions and 
party strife, to the wicked envy of a triumphant reaction, as 
well as of a foreign invasion. He saved the Constitution of 
1857 by taking into his hands the reins of government at the 
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time when the allied clergy and army were endeavoring to destroy 
it. Without him the liberal party would have found itself without 
a leader, or even a cause to fight for. ... In vain may we 
search history for a more wonderful example of human greatness 
and success — a poor ignorant Indian boy, emerging from the wild 
mountains of Oaxaca to link his name to some of the most radical 
reforms the American continent has ever witnessed." 

Against this appreciation Father Planchet traces the career 
of Juarez from his lowly birth in the mountains of Oaxaca, until 
his death in 1872, probably from poison, after fifteen years of 
intermittent presidency of the Mexican Republic. 

Juarez was a student of Theology in the Seminary of Oaxaca 
when "the liberal ideas with which he had become contaminated" 
caused him to change his course to that of Law. He became a 
politician and held several posts of minor importance until, in 
1847, during our Mexican War, he was a deputy in Congress. 
Fearing the fall of Mexico, he left his post against the express 
decree of Congress, and went to Oaxaca, where he caused himself 
to be elected Governor. He held this post until 1852, and was 
then exiled for conspiracy against his old friend Santa Anna. 
After three years spent in the United States he returned to take 
part in the revolution of the negro Alvarez, whom he helped 
elect to the presidency. Juarez was then named Minister of 
Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, and in that capacity abolished 
the privileges of the ecclesiastical and military courts. With a 
change of government he went back again to Oaxaca as Governor, 
to be recalled later by President Comonfort as President of the 
Supreme Court. He was never confirmed in this post nor offici- 
ally installed, and yet it was on the strength of this office that he 
claimed the constitutional presidency of Mexico when Comonfort 
was overthrown by the revolution of the Catholic party against 
the odious "Constitution of '57." He maintained his claim 
against the Catholic President, Zuloaga, in spite of the fact that 
he had incurred another Constitutional disability by leaving the 
country, when he went from Manzanillo to Vera Cruz by way of 
Panama, Havana and New Orleans. From the stronghold of 
Vera Cruz he directed the numerous caudillos who, under the 
sanction of the "Reform Laws," overran the country, pillaging 
and profaning churches, murdering priests and children, and 
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ravishing women. President Buchanan withdrew the recognition 
of the Catholic President and sent a new envoy to Juarez, and 
finally, with the aid of the United States Navy, Juarez broke the 
power of the Catholic party, and seized the City of Mexico. 

Under the liberal rule that followed, the Treasury became 
bankrupt, and the Austro-French intervention made Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico, with the consent of the Mexican Assembly 
of Nobles. Juarez, from his place of refuge, still maintained his 
claim to the presidency, and with the overthrow of Maximilian 
(again with the aid of the United States) was elected to the 
presidency by a grand total of 7,422 votes. The five years 
remaining until his death he spent in avenging himself on his 
enemies, and in collecting back salary and travelling expenses 
for the years of his exile. He clung to the presidency in spite 
of the entreaties and threats of influential liberals; and in view 
of this relation to his party, Father Planchet has been at pains 
to collect a series of prophecies that were fulfilled in his sudden 
and mysterious death. 

In his treatment of the condition of the Church, Father 
Planchet is not so satisfactory, because his treatment is incom- 
plete. He proposes the difficulty, but gives only a partial solu- 
tion. The liberal party of Mexico counts among its founders 
two degraded priests, Hidalgo and Morelos, who, certain modern 
Catholic writers would have us believe, were inspired by the 
loftiest motives of love of Church and country. Later, the 
Constitution of '57 and the Laws of Reform were approved and 
abetted by many priests and bishops, against the express prohi- 
bition of Pius IX. Again, when the movement of liberals to 
introduce Protestantism in order to destroy Catholicity did not 
move fast enough, some apostate priests made an abortive 
attempt to start a schismatical Mexican Church. 

The cause of such a deplorable state of affairs is hinted at by 
Father Planchet, but the treatment is insufficient. By way of 
partial atonement, the author presents the nobler side of the 
picture, with the relation of the unyielding devotion of Msgr. 
Munguia and the other Mexican bishops who defied the tyranny 
of the Constitutionalists, and a glorious list of priests martyred 
for their refusal to take the oath to the Constitution or to give 
Christian burial to liberals who died impenitent. 
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The story of American intervention is interesting because 
it gives a precedent for our present relations with Mexico, and 
because there are some particulars the author presents that have 
not been sufficiently treated by American writers. When 
Buchanan was Secretary of State, during the Mexican War, he 
had occasion to learn of the strong desire of many liberals to 
bring about the annexation of Mexico to the United States, and 
later, when as President he saw the feasibility of strengthening 
the power of the Democratic Party by increasing the number of 
slave-holding States, he treated with Zuloaga for the cession of 
a part of the territory of Mexico with this end in view. When 
his suggestion was rejected by the Catholic party, he recognized 
Juarez and sent Minister MacLane to arrange with him for the 
cession of the States of Sonora and Chihuahua. This was the 
principal feature of the MacLane-Ocampo treaty, which caused 
great alarm in Mexico until it was finally rejected by the American 
Senate. Juarez still kept the good will of Buchanan, and when 
the Catholic President Miramon arranged a land-and-sea attack 
on Juarez at Vera Cruz, to put an end to the liberal revolution, 
Juarez asked and obtained of the American naval authorities 
in the harbor, the capture of Miramon's two ships. Although 
authorized by President Buchanan, this action was declared 
illegal by the District Court at New Orleans, and later by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This was the turning point 
in the revolution, for when the attack on Vera Cruz failed, the 
Liberal Party concentrated its forces and seized the supreme 
power — which it has held ever since, with the exception of the 
short period of French intervention. 

This is, in extended summary, the narrative Father Planchet 
has set forth in this book. Unfortunately, the reader is left to 
pick out the facts for himself, for there is little attempt at a 
continued narrative. The book makes tedious reading, largely 
because it is a symposium of paragraphs taken from scores of 
different sources, many of them the fatuous or bombastic utter- 
ances of liberals who show grave irreverence for the superlative. 
The fact that the author acknowledges this fault does not make 
the book any more readable. The type, too, is monotonous in a 
book which consists so largely of quotations, and allows so many 
digressions to come up from footnotes into the text. For the 
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matter that it treats the book should be immensely popular 
just now in an English edition; but that edition should, in the 
interests of good temper and good scholarship, be made to consist 
of a clear-cut, continuous narrative, with enough additional 
light on local conditions to suit our American ignorance of Mex- 
ican affairs, and with a generous relegation of quotations to foot- 
notes and appendices. It should also omit two offensive charges, 
one on page 59, and the other on page 307, which are neither 
necessary nor useful for the purposes of the book. Finally, 
if the author and his prospective translator will bear another 
suggestion, it should close with a good, modern, alphabetical 
index. 



Our First War with Mexico. By Franklin Bishop. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. Pp. 225. 

History is best viewed at a distance. The truth of this came 
home to us very recently. In the excitement attendant upon 
the threatened war with Mexico every man was interpreting 
the course of our government in the light of his own personal 
interests; some could see only religious issues while others were 
blinded in their judgment by the fact that their own financial 
resources were at stake. 

So, too, was it the case of our first War with Mexico. The 
author of the present volume tells us in his preface that he has 
tried to give a fair account of the cause and events of our first 
war with Mexico, as it were to offset the effects of those accounts 
written at the time of the war and accordingly lacking either 
the calm, clear judgment of the historian since they were written 
while the country was still exulting in victory, or the unprejudiced 
views of non-partisan since they were written under the influence 
of abolition. Accordingly, standing at this distance of seventy 
years, he sums up for us in a clear-headed manner, the causes, 
progress and outcome of that first war. 

He wisely begins by giving us the history of the geography of 
Texas. Since the boundary line between Texas and Mexico 
was one of the bones of contention that brought on the war he 
traces its history from the very beginning down through the 



